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SEPTEMBER 1958 


“Principles for Public Library 
Development 


Lionel R. McColvin, CBE, FLA., 
City Librarian, Westminister Public Libraries. 


It is an honour to be asked to write a paper for Mr. Smeaton to 
read at your Seminar. I am sorry I cannot read it myself but let me wish 


you every success in your efforts to establish a worthy public library service 
in your country. . 


I need not tell you that it is essential! for the future prosperity, 
health and happiness of all your people to have a good public library service. 
Unless books and information are fully and freely available no efforts to 
secure improvements — in health, in economic and social conditions, in 
cultural and intellectual matters—can be fully successful Whatever people 
seek to do they need books — many different kinds of books for a great 
variety of reasons, it is true. And without books they are handicapped, 
Olle very seriously. 


Neither need I argue that unless there are free public libraries the 
great majority of the people will never be able to get the books they need. 


There must Le many libraries of learning and specialisation but these can 





*1. Paper contributed by the author to the Seminar of the British Council held at 
Bombay. 


2. By the Courtesy of Mr. J. Smeaton, Librarian, The British Council, India. 
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serve only the few. We believe that people should buy as many books as 
they usefully can, but we know that very few people can afford to do so. 
We must accept the inescapable fact without good public libraries most 
people will have to go without books. 


Public libraries must be given priority first only after the education 
that teaches people how to read. You will often be told that you cannot 
afford public libraries. Your answer is that without public libraries you wil! 
never be able to afford anything else. 


4 
You will find it very difficult to persuade people that this is true 
but you must persist and you must demonstrate. 


This leads me to the points I want to emphasise because I believe 
them to be all important. You have in India a Committee of Enquiry into 
public library development and how this shall be planned for the future. 
I am sure that Committee will keep these points in the forefront, 


The first is—let me repeat—that you must demonstrate the values 
and purposes of public libraries. Very few people indeed in India know 
what a good library is like, what it can do, why it is important. You will 
have to show the people. Not until you do will you have any demand or 
any support. The same is true, and has been true, everywhere. Had the 
peoples of the nations been able to understand and demand there would now 
be fine public libraries throughout the world—and it would be a happier, 
healthier, more prosperous world, But it has not happened like that at all. 
In some countries there are many good libraries; in others none — though 
they may be the same kind of country, with the same possibilities for 
progress. Why is thisso? Because in the one country a few librarians and 
their friends, who have believed in libraries have set out to provide them — 
and in the other no one has done so. Once the library is provided the people 
will come and learn to use it, to understand its importance. Once the 
movement is born it can grow—libraries spreading till they are provided tor 
all people-and gradually it becomes less difficult to get the necessary financial 
support. I want to stress this point because it is a vital lesson of history. 
Whatever is achieved in this field is achieved by the individual librariaus 
and such friends as they can induce to help them. It will mever come as 
the result of public demand because the public won’t demand something it 
doesn’t understand. But it is eqaally true that no good library has ever died 
because the people did not want it. 


Libraries have died for other reasons. And the spread of libraries 
has often been slow and disheartening. I want you in India, who are 
embarking upon the wonderful adventure of giving the best possible public 
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library to all your people, to learn from history; to learn from other people’s 
mistakes. I want to draw your attention to these mistakes which can be 
grouped in four classes—wrong standards, wrong principles, worng organisa- 
tion and wrong staffing. 


You may be surprised that I put wrong standards first. I do so 
deliberately because it is a major cause of failure. Have no doubt about 
this :—a bad library is little use to anyone; it is terribly expensive in relation 
to results; it will not cause people to ask for more and better libraries, it 
will make them think that libraries cannot be of any true value; it will in 
time die. To be of any real value to the community, to justify its existence, 
to make people eager to use it and willing to pay for it, the public library 
must reach certain standards—as regards book stock, staffing, premises and 
service. The better it is the more valuable, the more used, the better 
supported. Let me, moreover, assert that the difference between the cost of 
a good library and a bad one is nothihg like so great as the resulting value. 
Remember that it is as true of library provision as of most other things— 
that in the long run people will only use and will only pay for that which 
gives them good return for their time and their money. 


You must resist the great temptation to attempt too much coverage 
all at once. Never lose sight of the goal, which is to have gvod libraries 
for all, but, believe me it is ever so much better to give good hbrary 
services to a few than to give bad library services to many. As I am certain 
you will have far too little money at first you must accept the fact that you 
must make a choice of what to do first This choice may be regarding what 
tasks you shall attempt, or it may be as regards where you shall pi ovide 
libraries — or, preferably both. As regards what shall be done you must 
decide— and you alone can decide—what are the most important tasks, or 
should I say the most urgent tasks. Having decided, you must consider 
how best you can perform those tasks. At the same time, however, you 
must keep in mind the future. Consequently whatever pattern of library 
provision you may choose it must be such as to suit the total of library 
provision. Let me give you an example :—A hundred years ago, before the 
first public libraries were established in England one man said that the fist 
need of the country was to educate the educators—that is to say to provide 
for the needs of teachers, journalists, priests, social workers and others able 
directly to influence the community, You may say that this should be your 
first task. Or you may say that no less important is the provision of 
practical help for all those who seek to improve methods of production, 
manufacture and distribution—the farmers,engineers, businessmen and so on. 


Now you might say that the best way of serving these people would 
be to centralise, setting up a comprehensive central collection which some 
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readers could visit but from which most would get what they needed sent to 
them by post or by other means. Frankly as a beginning this might be wise 
but it is only a beginning. As soon as you can you want to do other things. 
For example you want to extend the range of people who learn to use books 
and for this yon must take books to them. The people who know how useful 
books can be and who know what they can get and what they want are very 
easy to serve. But there are very few of them. The others have to be shown 
books in action, Again you will want your public library to serve those 
who have cultural and social as well as material needs and you will want 
books to help make leisure hours more enjoyable. And you will want to use 
books for the education, development and pleasure of children and young 
people. All these objectives need a locat service point—a library which is 
near to the homes and work places of the people, and a system of distribu- 
tion which takes books throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
Now what is very important is that everything you do must be part of one 
united library system. 


For this reason, though I think you should start by providing cen- 
tralised services to meet the known needs of the leaders of the community, 
in all aspects of activity, I think you should also at the outset establish the 
first ‘complete’ libraries. These would embrace all the normal activities for 
children and adults, serve as centres for information and culture, be well 
staffed and of a very high standard They will, of course, be closely linked 
with your centralised provision. These will be the means-of demonstration 
that you need if there is to be future expansion. And, let me say it again, 
they must be good. If they are enadequate all they will demonstrate wiil be 
inefficiency, 


As I have said already one of the greatest mistakes of the past has 
been to organise too many undersupported libraries, 


Other grave failures result from the adoption of the wrong princi- 
ples. Let me assert at once that these are the right principles :—The 
Public Library must be provided for the equal use of every member of the 
community. It must be provided, paid for and managed by the community 
as a whole and each individual must be free to use it without havine to 
make any personal payment. It must offer open access—that is to say, the 
reader must be able to see and handle the bo»vks in order to discover what 
is available and so make asuitable choice. It must bea comprehensive 
general library offering all that is of interest and value toits public. And 
it must be free from any bias or propaganda, 


Now in many parts of the world there are libraries which are not 
based upon these priuciples—libraries that charge lees, tuat cater only for 
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certain sections and classes of the community, that do not let readers handle 
the books, that are used for limited propaganda purposes. I say this with- 
out hesitation. 


Compared with the true free public library these are invariably 
failures—they attract relatively few people, they are usually inefficient and 
inadequately supported, they leave undone the basic task, which is the 
responsibility of the public library, of giving everyone the fullest, free oppor- 
tunity of access to books and information. So pray adopt all the right 
principles from the outset Don’t let timid people deter you. Don’t listen 
to those who say that people can’t be trusted, that they need education in 
library use, that they appreciate best the things they have to pay for. This 
is nonsense |! You must trust the people. They must learn to use a library 
by using it. They will appreciate best a library that is free and friendly. 
All these wrong ideas will spell disaster. 


I come to the third factor—organisation. Forgive my saying so 
but I have made long and detailed study of the public library services of 
several countries and asked, in particular, why sv many fail to do their 
proper work. And one of the most potent reasons is that too many of them 
are far too small. I am convinced that for efficiency a large—a really large 
—unit of independent service is essential. Ask yourself what one needs if a 
library any library—is to be satisfactory. It needs a supply of books of 
general interest to non- specialising readers, It must be able, nevertheless, 
to give what ever is needed by all specialising readers, by all those who are 
not satisfied all the time with books in considerable popular demand. It 
requirres efficient management, gocd staffing and the services of experts. 
If a library, however, is too small, it must rely upon such few books as it 
can buy. These must be the most popular so that the maximum use will be 
secured. Even so most of them may be read by all who want them before 
their usefulness is ended— they lie dying on the shelves. Nothing replaces 
them I have seen hundreds of such dead, unattractive useless libraries, 
There is no provision whatever for the non-popular demands—and conse- 
quently those who really want useful library service do not go. These 
libraries cannot afford suitable librarians able to help readers and administer 
their resources wisely. 


Now I am well aware that most library service must be given from 
small service points—from little branch libraries, from deposit collections, by 
travelling libraries, and so on But there is all the difference in the world 
between a small library that is independent and alone anda small library 
that forms part of a much larger system. The latter can change its book- 
stock as often as it wishes so that a fresh supply is always available. Every 
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specialised book needed by any reader can be supplied from a large central 
collection, At the central headquarters specialist librarians are employed 
able to help readers with information and guidance. And from the central 
headquarters the work of all the libraries can be organised and supervised. 
Only in a large unit is it possible and economical to provide the fullest desir- 
able range of stock and staffing. 


I do not, of course, mean that a public liblary should be divorced 
from the community and the people. On the contrary it is my experience 
that every town, every village, every region has its own particular needs and 
ontlook. A completely standardised state service imposed from the top with 
no regard for local variations would fail in many respects. I go so far as to 
say that at every place where there is a library there should be some local 
committee which is responsible both for securing the best possible service 
for its community—by making the ‘centre’ aware through the librarian of its 
special needs and for linking, the library closely which the life of the commu- 
nity and encouraging the people to use it. 


But each local library should bean integral part of the larger 
system, able to call upon all its resources 


This need to have a large system is so generally recognised that in 
several countries, ¢.g. the U.S.A , Great Britain, Denmark, great efforts are 
now being made to bring the many over-small libraries into larger groupings. 
This is not easy because these small libraries, even though ineffective, cling 
to their independence. I hope that so far as it is in your power to start a 
new system you will avoid this great mistake of the older services, 


I suggest that the State should in India be the basic unit. It will 
be necessary to delegate some of the planning and administration to large 
regional groups. It will, as already roted, be desirable to let the municipali- 
ties, the districts and the village take an interest in and share in the creation 
of their own libraries, but keep all development within an embracing com- 
prehensive plan. 


Lastly if your libraries are to be successful you must do everything 
possible to secure the right librarians, Have no illusions. This is going to 
be very difficult. If there were not many other reasons why you should not 
attempt to do too much too soon the problem of staffing would itself iimit 
fruitful development. Do not misunderstand me. Whatever personal quali- 
ties and enthusiasm a man may have he will not bea good librarian for a 
public library unless he brings two additional qualifications. Firstly he must 
understand the objectives and ideals of the public library service. He must 
have the right outlook—the right spirit of service, He must have the right 
attitude towards his public. Secondly he must know how a modern public 
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library has to be run, what methods and equipment are best for particular 
purposes. 


Believe me a great deal of harm can be done—wrong principles 
and inefficient methods can be adopted, wrong traditions established—by 
inexperienced, il! equipped librarians however good their intentions and their 
education. In other words you can only start—or reorganise—as many new 
libraries as you have qualified librarians. Inevitably the creation of qualified 
librarians must be slow. By all means start library schools and train suitable 
voung people—but the librarian can only learn both the philosophy and the 
practice of librarianship by working in a library. So, as quickly as possible 
the first of your good modern demonstration libraries must be created and 
used as training grounds from which new librarians with the right ideas and 
the right equipment can go forth to spread the movement. 


But—and I hope these last words will reach those who can act upon 
them—suitable people will be attracted to and remain in library work only 
if they are paid adequately and offered good conditions, and opportunities 
both for public service and for personal advancement. Librarianship must 
offer them a rewarding and secure career. With ali respect I ask the govern- 
ments of India to take serious heed of this matter. Without good librarians 
there can be no good libraries. it would be wrong and wasteful to attempt 
to build up a public library service without at the same time ensuring the 
creation and development of a well equipped, experienced body of librarians. 


This requires full and proper recognition of their status and of the importance 
of their work, 





Frankfurt bool. a 


Some 1,300 publishers from twentyfive countries are exhibiting at 
this year’s Frankfurt Book Fair, to be held from September 25 to September 
30. At the official opening on the eve of the Fair (September 24) the Swiss 
author Max Frisch will speak on ‘Problems of the Book in our Time”. 
Displays of books by individual publishing houses will be shown as well as 
collective national exhibitions,many of the latter containing several thousands 
of volumes. Collective exhibitions will be staged by Great Britain as well 
as by most of the countries of Europe, the Union of South Africa, Israel, 
and the Chinese People’s Republic. 
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On Reading Habit in Secondary 
Schools 


Anand Prakash Srivastava, 
Head of the School of Library Science, 
Vikram University, Ujjain. 


Call of the Motherland 


The prosperity of our country depends on posterity. The importance 
of developing capable leaders for the present and the future is apparent to 
any student of contemporary life, Therefore, it is the religion of todays 
educationists and obligation of the state that gifted pupils must be led to 
follow careers in Science, Agriculture, Business, Education, Research and 
Government, It is not tens or hundreds that will suffice, but millions of 
capable hands are required. Unless we produce millions of capable hands our 
country will starve and perish particulaily due to the population pressure. 


Creative Education and Reading Habit 


Creative Education is the only hope for getting the required worthy 
personnel. When we look to the modern trend of education and evaluate 
the new educands of any stage, our hopes fall. Our gifted infants who are 
found to be much more intelligent than the infants of Western countries are 
left miles behind in comparison to the educands at Secondary Stage of the 
West. The reason is obvious, in the race of formal education we give only 
transmissive but not at all creative and pragmatic education. There are 
various reasons for it. Since there are various reasons, there are numberless 
remedies too, to win over the situation. One of such remedies is the intro- 
duction of the habit of personal investigation The art of personal investi- 
gation requires self-study to be followed by self-thinking and analysis. This 
kind of Self-Study i.e. to read at one’s own accord, requires a habit; this is 
technically known as Reading Habit. 


Pathological Conditions . 


The popular meaning of ‘Reading habit’ is reading for the sake of 
pleasure and information. There are Children, Adolecents, Graduates and 
Post-Graduates; leaving their formal education due to one reason or the 
other, out of these people 80% will probably never open a book for this or 
any other purpose. The nature of their employment may be one of the 
reasons. But it is no justification; because most of the teachers, whose nature 
of employment is education, seldom read. One of the solid reasons might be 
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the availability of ready-made entertainments, which attract them rather 
than entertainment through reading. But it cannot be allotted the maxi- 
mum of reasons. Soine should also go to the blank atmosphere i.e., homee 
having no books, children never seeing the parents reading even the 
newspapers. 


The result is that people say : 


“Throughout my formal education I had been taught to com,rehend 
but not to interpret, to summarize but not to extend, and only to cram for 
the examinations and not to remember for ever’’, 


A Teacher's Job 


Under these circumstances, is it obligatory on the part of teachers 
tc encourage the Reading habit ? The answer is Yes. Because, teachers of 
a nation are the Architects of its destiny. It is their job to develop and 
unveil the talents of educands. It is the duty of a teacher to awaken 


interests and inspire enthusiams. A teacher will never challenge this 
assignments. 


The teachers ard the librarians will have to join hands because ‘‘If 
a library is tc be used effectively in the educational programme, Librarians 
must not only be teachers, but teachers should also be librarians ”’ 


Organisation for Reading 


If we accept the premise that children are being neglected in our 
Schools then it is our responsibility as teachers‘ to taxe steps to improve 
instruction and motivation, I believe tliat reading programme in our schools 
be based on a developmental philoscphy of education. This implies that 
effurts should be made to enable purils to achieve success in Reading from 
the start and continuous piogress is assured through the introduction of 
suitable reading materials of numerous kinds at every stage. More important 
think is the employment of regular evaluation and re-evaluation devices. 


Gifted & Retarded 


We should be extremely cautious in recognising the various kinds 
of students. Two of them are most important; viz, Gifted pupils who are 
already in habit of reading and come from the families having educational 
atmosphere, the second category shall be of all those lacking in above 
qualities. It should be seen that the pupils of first category are not held 
back in reading untill their class mates are brought to that level, on the 
other hand such pupils should be allowed to progress at their own rates of 
learning. 
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Aims of a School Library 


(1) To provide materials to supplement and enrich work done in 
subjects taught in the class-room; 

(2) To guide pupils in their choice of materials of learning; 

(3) To provide materials to arouse and satisfy the great variety 


of interests a child may develop; 
(4) To develop in pupils skill and resourcefulness in their use of 


books and to eneourage the habit of personel investigation; 
(5) To cultivate reading habit for deriving pleasure and informa- 


tion through the use of library resources, 
(6) To provide experience in social and democratic living. 
(7) To give practice to pupils in the use of ready reference books. 


Size of a Class 


It shall not be possible to reduce the size of a class due to present 
economic conditions and the growing urge for education in the society. Nor 
it shall be desirable to postpone ‘The Reading Programme’ till the economic 
prosperity is achieved. The only way out is to divide the class into various 
“Reading groups” and group leaders should be in rotation. 


Mutual Expectations 


The organization for the cultivation of ‘Reading habit’ has got three 
parties : 

(i) The Pupils; 

(ii) The Librarian and the Library; and 

(iii) Teachers, 

Each of the above parties have certain expectations from each other 
in way to pregress in the object. 


1. The Pupils Expectations from the Library and the Librarian 


A. Library 

1. Generous colleetions of books, magazines, maps, pictures and 
audio-visual materials. 

2. Opportunity to use the library materials freely & comfortably. 

3. Direction in learning to use the library materials. 

4. An atmosphere of quiet, space, comforts, diginity and beauty. 

B 


. Librarian 
1. Understanding his pupils. 
2, Knowledge of many books of all kinds. 
3. Professional tools for handling the library. 
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2. The Librarian’s and Library’s Expectations from the Pupils and 
Teachers : 
A. Pupils 
1. To seek any kind of guidance. 
2. Proper use of the reading materials. 
3. Discipline in the library. 
4. A record of their Reading. 
B 


Teachers 

1. Knowledge of Books and materials available in the library. 

2. Knowledge of new materials in his field, for purchase in the 
library. 

3. Helping their students to use the library. 

4. Advance information regarding their requirements. 


3. Teachers Expectations from the Librarian and Pupils 


A. Librarian 


Reference and suitable materials for class-room programmes. 
Helping the teacher in teaching the uses of Library to the pupils. 


3. Guidance in the selection of new materials. 


wo = 


B. Pupils 

1. Report and comments on their ‘Readings’. 
2 Naming their interests and hobbies. 

3. Regular reading work 


Devices for Cultivating the Habit 

After having analysed the mutual expectations in the trinity of 
Librarian, Teachers and Pupils let us concentrate on the possible devices 
which will cultivate reading habit. 


Library Hour 


In School time-table one library hour in a week should be allotted 
to each class The Class- Teacher should be appointed the Teacher-Librarian. 
He should take his pupils to the library reading room. With the help of 
librarian, Reference Books of various kinds should be introduced to the 
students. They should be given Encyclopeadia articles for their reading. 
It shall be desirable for the teachers of a Secondary School to sit together 
and prepare a list of suitable books for reading by the different grades of 
pupils. This will avoid duplication and give planned reading for different 
grades. It shall also form the chain of progress to be made at Secondary 


Stage. 
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We should not forget that the physical condition of books suggested 
should be attractive. The subject of books should be of interest to the 
readers. The contents of these books should create anaytical thinking in the 
students. The books should have attractive illustrations. The following 
other activities should also have a place in library hour : 


1. Poetry hour may sometimes be held during library period. This 
shall be a time for enjoyment and students will search through the poetry 
books, 

2, Story hours: The teacher should teli or read stories or plays 
in a style that the pupils become spell-bound. It will give them the power 
of speaking and expression, 

3. Some free time should be given to pupils for browsing to find 
things of their interest. It wll give an opportunity to know their books. 

4, Classics should be introduced gradually. 

5. Current news materials and magazines should also be introduced. 

6. Introduction to Biographies of great men in all fields. 


Unfortunately most of our teachers themselves lack reading habit. 
If they are asked to conduct these items, within a couple of years they will 
themselves inculcate this habit. 


Pupil Library Assistants 

It is one of the ways for developing interest in school library, But 
this opportunity shall not be available to all the students, Unless there is 
some money behind it students will feel bored. It is suggested that poor 
students of higher standing should be given this chance. 


Study Circles 

Study circles should also be organised in the higher grades of a 
school, The idea should be te create personal thinking and analytical approach 
to the problems. The students should be a-ked to give detaiied comments. 
Their comments should be studied psychologically and proper action should 
be taken to uproot if any defficiency is found, 


Properly Equipped Libraries 
It is most essential that the library of a school should be well 


equipped. It must have good collections on all interests, biographies, properly 
illustrated books for secondary stage, year books, encyclopeadias, maps, 
periodicals etc. 


Open Access in Libraries 


The fear of the loss of books should now no more occupy a 
commanding position in the eyes of management and audit. Theft isa 
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common evil in all societies. Fear of theft should not deprive the majority 
of students from the advantages of open access. The Secondary Education 
Commission has recommended open access in school libraries. jt enables a 
student to have free access to books, to learn to handle them and to browse 
at their leisure. One school, The Madras Christian School—has reported its 
experiment-of switching over from the closed access to open access system. 
Their report is quoted below for the benefit of other schools, which should 
profit from this experience. 


“Until four years ago, the school library books were kept in closed 
shelves, and so, many of the good books, remained untouched. There was 
a general fear that it would be unsafe to leave the shelves open. On the 
other hand, it was felt that it was essential that the students should be given 
a free access to the library to enable them to consult books before borrowing 
them. So, four years ago the library was converted into an open access 
library, This has made it possible for the class teachers to refer the boys to 
reference and other books which they can look up during the class library 
periods or at other times. It was now found necessary for the efficient 
working of the library to get the services of pupil librarians who could, in 
turns, take on the duties of issuing and teceiving books and also dusting the 
shelves. Our experience of four years is that students can be trusted and 
that a system based on responsibility and trust is, in the long run, more 
efficient and less expensive’. 


Library Accommodation and Atmosphere 


The school library must be a homely,. comfortable, spacious and 
workmanlike place. It must have an atmosphere, the essentials of which are 
quiet and beauty. So that the very atmospher should attract the students. 
Properly decorated and arranged library shall be used often and for long 
hours. It should be the job of the management to see that the school library 
does not lack any of these factors. 


Control on Pupils for Reading 

It is necessary to have some check so that the objective is not lost, 
We fix the percentage of attendance, a candidate must fulfil. Likewise there 
should be 50 marks allotted for general reading by each pupil in every class. 
There should be a form of ‘Book Credit Report” which should be filled by 
the students soon after he has finished a book. This completed form should 
be examined by the class-teacher. Each hook should be allotted five marks. 
There shall be ten books in all to be completed in an academic year. The 
marks earned by a reader should be added to his examination marks. It 
shall be necessarv to fix up 40% t.«. 20 out of 50, for a pass. Ifa candidate 
fails to achieve 40%, he should cover it during the vacations and his promo- 
tion should be held up in want of this condition. 
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The following is a sample of Questionnaire to be replied by the 
readers, For a scientific Questionnaire we should decide after experience and 
observation : 

How do you rate this book ? (4,3,2,1,0) 

Have you any reason for this rating ? 

Any reason ? 

Apply three adjectives on the subject matter, story and arguments 

of the author ? 

What do you know about the author ? 

Has he written other books ? 

Have you read any ? 


Over Worked Class Teachers 


It is well known that the Class-teacher in our Secondary Schools 
are over-worked. Apart from the teaching work they have to do clerical 
work i.e. realisation of monthly dues, calculations of attendance etc. It is 
my suggestion that one additional clerk should be provided in each school, 
it shall cost about Rs. 90/- per month. This clerk may be assigned the 
job of collecting dues throughout the month on shceduled dates. He should 
also calculate the attendance and other requiremerts. In place of this 
monotonous piece of work a class-teacher should be assigned the task of 
creating Reading habit. 


This kind of assignment to a class-teacher shall bring out good 
fruits. The teacher will enjoy it, the taught will be benefited and the nation 
will be profited. The dividends shall be in the International field to main- 
tain peace. 


The problem is so important that if I were an educational adminis- 
trator, the first charge against the budget, would have been for the library. 
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The Hebrew University Graduate 
School of Librarianship* 


Hedda Yudkiss, 
Graduate School of Librarianship, 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel. 


In November 1956 the Hebrew University in Jerusalem opened its 
Graduate School of Lilrarianship, an event eagerly awaited by those who 
like the writer of these lines had drifted into the profession without proper 
training. 


The majority of trained librarians in Israel had come in the late 
twenties or in the early thirties withthe mass immigration from Central 
Europe. Their number no longer suffices to staff the 700 or more libraries 
of every description which had sprung up all over the country. Some of the 
special libraries are administered by experts in their particular field who had 
undergone in-service training and picked up a superficial knowledge of 
librarianship while departmental libraries of the Hebrew University are kept 
going with students’ aid. Dr. Kurt Wormann, Director of the Jewish 
National and Hebrew University Library viewed with growing concern these 
developments which would inevitably result in a total lack of skilled person- 
nel to whom the guardianship of Israel’s considerable book treasures could 
be entrusted. It is actually due to his initiative and tireless attempts in this 
direction that the plan for the establishment of the school took shape. 


In 1955 Prof. L. Carnovsky of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School reviewed the situation on behalf of Unesco and strongly 
advocated the creation of a training center affiliated to the Hebrew University 
to be headed by Dr. K. Wormann who as far back as the early thirties had 
taken active part in library education abroad. In order to implement 
Prof. Carnovsky’s recommendations a member of the staff of the Jewish 
National and Hebiew Uriversity Library was sent—with the assistance of 
Unesco—on a study tour of library schools. At tbe same time, Unesco 
delegated its own expert to Israel, Mrs N. Delougaz who assisted with the 
preparation and organization of the school, the program of which closely 
follows the American pattern. 


The school offers a year’s intensive course which also may be taken 
fn two years. Eligible for admission are holders of an academic degree who 
show proficiency in at least two languages besides Hebrew, preference being 











*Courtesy of Unesco. 
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given to candidates with practical experience in librarianship, The number 
of students is restricted to twentyfive, 


School opens in November and closes at the end of June so as to 
allow for a few weeks study period prior to examinations which are held 
some time in the summer. Candidates who have no previous library experince 
are required to round off their training with a month’s traineeship in one of 
the departments of the University Library. 


Roughly speaking, the aim of the school is twofold, it attempts to 
impart a thorough knowledge of the technical aspects of librarianship such as 
cataloguing, use of classification systems and bibliographical aids. In addi- 
tion, as befits an institution of higher learning, the wider horizons of library 
science are never lost sight of. It goes without saying that a school of lib- 
rarianship in Israel is confronted with the important task of preparing 
specialists for Hebrew and Jewish callections which constitute an essential 
part of Israel’s book holdings. 


Accordingly cataloguing, classification, bibliograbhy, library admi- 
nistration, history of the book, library history, adaptation of current systems 
to the special character of judaistic libraries from the core of the curriculum 
and of the examfnation syllabus. Shorter and partly optional courses are 
provided for related subjects such as documentation, principles of archives 
administration, adult education, library and society, book selections, funda- 
mentals of Hebrew paleography, preparation of bibliographies etc, A large 
proportion of the student body held positions in libraries from which they 
could not well be spared. Therefore the time table was arranged so as to 
allow for a few hours work a day which put a considerable strain on teachers 
and pupils alike. 


There is no getting away from the fact that even compulsory atten- 
dance at 20 odd lectures a week is hardly adequate to master a many-sided 
subject. Acquisition of technical skills in a short span of time necessitates 
a fair amount of home work. Furthermore, each student is required to 
submit a number of papers during the scholastic year while the study of 
professional literature, particularly of periodical literature is very much 
prevailed upon. A number of classes were conducted seminar style, giving 
the pupil a chance for informal talks and discussions which, although a 
a pleasant change from mere listening, again spelt preparation. 


Literature on all aspects of librarianship is available in a sufficient 
number of copies and put at the disposal of the student ona reserved shelf 
in the main reading room of the University Library. A special study room 
equipped with typewriters, manuals, classification codes, bibliographies and 
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some periodical literature affords the student the possibility for individual or 
team exercises. 


This first class of future librarians served, as we had been frequently 
told, as an experimental station for generations to come. In fact, the student 
body of the 1956—57 class presented a fair crosssection of Israel’s younger 
intelligentsia. Backgrounds were about equally divided between Israel, 
Continental Europe and the English speaking countries. Together, we covered 
almost all the spoken European languages. Although, of late, librarianship 
came to be considered a women’s profession, the ratio between the sexes was 
about equal. On the other hand, no limit having been set in this respect, 
age groups ranged from 25 to 45. The same variety prevailed in the field of 
professional experience. One is apt to think that such wide disparity in 
cultural backgrounds and general outlook might offer a severe challenge to 
the teaching staff—if so, the challenge was admirably met It appears that 
diversity on a high cultural level acts, if anything, asa stimulus to all 
concerned, each one contributing the typical feature of his upbringing for the 
benefit of a variegated but closely knit community. The native born Israeli 
displayed his freshness of outlook, the Eastern European his deeper roots in 
Jewish culture and tradition, the German-born his solid block of general 
knowledge while the Englishman excelled through his admirable training in 
public speaking. The middle aged vied with the youngster to regain the lost 
habits and skills of study while the former’s wider range of experience was 
openly admired by his younge: colleagues 


Our teaching staff consisted of senior librarians of the Jewish 
National and Hebrew University Library and other major libraries in Israel. 
Although most of them had received their training in Continental Europe 
they have become familiar with Amrican systems which have always been 
prevalent in Isreal’s libraries. The language of tuition is Hebrew, a meduim 
in which professional literature is very scarce. Actually, all our teachers 
had to break new ground by assembling, collecting and translating their 
material from various sources and adapting it to conditions prevailing in this 
country. Certain teaching aids, sample catal gue cards in Hebrew or biblio- 
graphical lists adapted to holdings in Israel were non existant and had to be 
prepared by the teachers’ own efforts, It is probably the first time that 
subjects like cataloguing and classification of Hebrew books or Jewish and 
Hebrew bibliography, figured in the program of a secular institutivn of higher 


learning. 

While mentioning these problems,it seems but fitting to pay homage 
to Mrs Delou: az, the executive secretary of the school who also served most 
successfully on the teaching staff. It is difficult to imagine a more suitable 
personality to embark on this new venture. 
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Of Russian extraction, the daughter of a well known man of letjers, 
brought up in Paris, Mrs. Delougaz studied law and languages at the Sor- 
bonne. After the outbreak of world war II she emigrated to the States and 
took up librarianship at the University of Chicago, a vocation which goes 
very well with her literary and linguistic leanings. After graduation from 
the School of Librarianship Mrs. Delougaz held a number of res 
Positions, é.¢. as head cataloguer of the Slavic languages department at the 
Library of Congress. 


Mrs. Delougaz was no new comer to this country. After a short 
visit in 1952 she returned in 1954 and worked for a year at the library of 
the Pedagogical Institute Simultaneously with preparations for the est- 
ablishment of the School of Librarianship Mrs. Delougaz, who is proficient 
in about haif a dozen languages, studied Hebrew at an Ulpan (Accelerated 
languages course). Being a perfectionist by nature and a linguist by training 
she mastered the difficult language within the shortest possible time and 
delivered her lectures and transacted all cfficial business in fluent, almost 
faultless Hebrew. 


__ The whole set up posed quite a number of psychological and 
administrative problems and it is no doubt this happy mixture of American 
know how and old world charm which contributed so largely to the smooth 
running of the school and made her lectures a sheer delight. Accessible to 
all our requests without a trace of formality she treated every question with 
the same good humour, boundless patience and brisk efficiency. No problem 
seemed trifling to her,it made no difference whether we asked for an additional 
stove for the class room, adjustment of the time table or the solution of a 
cataloguing problem encountered outside the confines of the school, all our 
problems were immediately and most effectively attended to. 


It is this spirit of cooperation and helpfulness shared by all who had 
any part in the running of the school which created this unique atmosphere of 
concentrated study and pleasant sociability No doubt all of us will remember 
this first ycar of the school as an important step in our careers and as a 
gratifying personal experience 
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SARASWATHI MAHL LIBRARY 





The President Dr, Rajendra Prasad, being shown some of the valuable manuscripts at 


the Saraswathi Mahl Library, Tanjore, when he visited that place 
known for its rich collection of ancient manuscripts, 


. The Library is 
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Open Air Reading Room and Reference Work to Adults. 
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Mobile Library Service in Greece* 


From information supplied by Mrs. Stella Peppa-Xeflouda, 
Librarian in the Ministry of National Education, and Head of the Mobile 
Library Service, Athens, Greece. 


On the fourth of July 1957, the inauguration of a mobile library 
service was celebrated in Athens. Until that time, the Greek public had been 
served only in the reading rooms of public libraries in towns and villages. 


With the new service came another innovation—library book lending; 
only a scattering of public libraries had provided this service, which they 
introduced after World War II, With the mobile library system it was to 
be extended to areas not even possessing reading rooms. 


The mobile library service had been made possible by a gift from 
Unesco, which provided the essential item, a 4-ton bookmobile, This van 
was complete with film projector and with shelf and box space for 3,500 
volumes. 


The service became part of the activities of the Direction of Letters 
and the Library of the Ministry of Education; its headquarters, originally 
within the Ministry's library, is now at 162 Aristotelous Street. The Ministry 
provided enough financial assistance to give the service a nation-wide scope 
and supplied as head its own librarian,who had studied European librarianship 
in 1948—49 under a 6—months Unesco fellowship and visited libraries and 
bookmoble services in the United States of America for six months in 1955 
under a fellowship from the US State Department and the American Library 
Association. Other members of the mobile library staff are an assistant, an 
on-the-job trainee and a driver 


The plan set up for the mobile librarv service was devised by the 
Ministry’s librarian. It provides that most of Greece’s 5V nomoi (adminis- 
trative districts or countries) should have lending centres. In the past each 
nomo has had one or more public libraries used only as reading rooms; in 
many districts there have been also small village libraries of the same type. 
The Ministry of Education now plans that in most nomoi one central public 
library would be the headquarters of the circulating system; it hopes that in 
the future each nomos may circulate books with its bookvan, although at 
present, due to the lack of trained personnel, circulation must be combined 
with the library service already existing. 


The Ministry of Education’s library is for the time being carrying 
the entire responsibility of initiating the new system of public mobile library 











*Courtesy of Unesco 
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service in rural areas; it activated the programme in December 1957 and has 
received valuable collaboration from local authorities and from schools, The 
country district within an 80-kilometer radius of Athens was chosen for the 
start and its extension was spurred by the great response given by readers 
from the beginning. 


The 4—ton bookmobile serves villages and towns remote from 
Athens; film shows are planned for its overnight stops. A 1—ton van pro- 
vided by the American Mission in Athens reaches the more inaccessible 
mountainous regions, 


At the centres visited, sets of from 50 to 150 volumes are chosen 
directly by the readers from the bookmobile’s open shelves and are placed 
under the responsibility of the local authority, Usually, the secretary of this 
authority is honorary librarian, while the schoolmaster takes active charge, 
The latter is trained how to display books and attract potential readers, to 
register and to loan out books for a 10-day or 2-week period. For localities 
near Athens, the set of books is renewed every month; for towns or villages 
150 to 250 kilometers distant, replacement is every two or three months. 


Within the first six months period of the service’s operation, 135 
lending centres were set up in 14 nomoi; their po,ularity has led to many 
other requests. The service’s collection is growing fast, as is the number of 
readers—about 8,000 at present—and of kilometers clocked by the book- 
moblie—now in the many thousands, It is hoped soon to cover the whole 
Peloponnesus area and to start programmes in Macedonia. 


The bookmobile itself has come to serve as a travelling model 
library. The attractiveness of its appearance and collection together with 
the simplicity of the methods of loan in use have stimulated local authorities 
to set up their own permanent lending centres. hey are encouraged to 
find the financial resources necessary for the purchase of their initial book 
collections. 





LIBRARIANSHIP 


Librarianship is, we hope, re-entering the world of reason wherein 
techniques and administration will meet in proper balance with the book- 
man’s most wholesome approach to the swirling galaxies of life which 
surround him. With the help of books we can try to learn about our fellow 
men and perhaps even more valuably, about ourselves. 


We do not decry, in any way, the fine advances that have been 
made in the techniques of librarianship; in fact, we are rightly proud of them. 
But all the world has justly criticised the materialism of Western culture (we 
have ourselves been self-critical) which, if tempered with understanding and 
consideration most accessible thruugh books—may lead to peace and hopeful- 
ness for a bountiful future. 


—Lee Ash, Editor, Library Journal, 
(September |, 1958) 
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The Arrival of the Bookmobile at the Delivery Station of the Villaze 
50 klm from Athens. 
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Children of the Village from the Bookmobile. 
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Mrs. Stella Peppa Xeflouda, Librarian distributing books to the 
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Problems of Default in Public 
Libraries 


O. P. Gupta, 
Delhi Public Library, Delhi 


The Unesco Public Library Manifesto defines a Public Library as 
“a democratic institution operated by the people for the people......open for 
free use on equal terms to all members of the Community regardless of 
occupation creed, class or race.” But, a Public Library, while it must keep 
its doors wide open without considerations of high and low and must mini- 
mize the obstacles to its membership, has nevertheless to see that books 
loaned by it are duly returned. In a library with a compulsory cash security 
deposit it is comparatively simpler to square up with the defaulting member 
by forfeiting his deposit and thus to retrieve the Library’s loss partially if 
not always fully. But in a Public Library whose membership is largely made 
up of sponsored members, securing return of books is areal major problem 
which cannot be lightly ignored by any Library Authority. 


Delhi Public Library, a model Project Library sponsored by Unesco 
in collaboration with the Govt, of India, has been in exi:tence since late 
1951. Ever since its inception until very recently (April 1957) its member- 
ship had been contingent upon securing the guaranttee of a responsibile 
citizen ¢.g. a city councillor, a Gazetted official, a tax-payer etc. In the 
beginning the default was not a serious problem, the users of the Library 
being a small enthusiastic lot and the book stock rather limited. But as 
time passed, the number of books not returned went on increasing until it 
had attained the noticeable figure of 436 by the end of 1956 out of 12,794,77 
issued by the Central Library alone This represented the die-hard element 
among the Library’s clientele; persons who were amenable neither to letters, 
nor to personal calls—not infrequently the callers found the member untrace- 
able at the given address or else gone without leaving new address — nor to 
asense of social responsibilitiy, Considering it as bad debt the Library 
could write off the cost of the books as irretrievable but that way lay a bad 
precedent which could be disastrous to the ultimate interests of the library. 
It would have been imprudent to let the impression go abroad that the 
library could not or would not persue the defaulters. It was therefore decided 
reluctantly but unavoidably to resort to legal processes to recover the library 
books and other dues. The services of a Legal Adviser were secured on 
contract and legal notices were sent to defaulters and their guarantors 
notifying them of our intention to file civil suits, if the library dues were not 
settled within a week. This had the desired effect in about half of the cases, 
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In the remaining cases the defaulter was either not traceable at the given 
address or could not be persuaded by the guarantor to pay the dues. Of 
course, the guarantors especially those who were public men such as city 
councillors, legislators etc., did not always feel obliged to pay the members’ 
dues. There was thus no other course left except to file civil suits against 
defaulters and their guarantors, leading to recovery of dues wholly or 
partially through compromise or court awards. Ina number of cases, how- 
ever, the defaulting member was untraceable and the library dues could not, 
therefore, be recovered. This pointed to the imperative necessity of checking 
members’ addresses more carefully and proceeding with the cases more 


speedily, so that there were fewer escapes from legal action due to change 
of address, 


Among the public men there was a greater albeit understandable 
reluctance even mounting to resentment on being called upon to pay the 
dues of members enrolled on their guarantee which they gave rather liberally 
to accommodate their constituents without going into their bonafides and 
antecedents. They, therefore, pressed that their financial liability for 
members be terminated and their recommendation may be taken only as a 
sort of verification of the applicant’s particulars etc. Since no distinction 
could justifiably be made between varicus categories of guaranturs, it was, 
therefore, decided to accept recommendation as the basis for membership 
from Ist April, 1957. The surmise was that if a member’s address was 
correct—and the sponsor could at least be relied upon to see to that, so it 
was thought—he could in any case be tracked: so why bother the sponsor 
any way to pay? This alas! has been a hope shattered as the number of 
unsettled cases grows, with defaulters untraceable and the sponsors either 
unable or unwilling to provide clues as to their whereabouts and the Library 
incapable of taking action against sponsors who are no longer committed to 
financial compensation for default by members. Second thoughts on the 
desirability of continuing the system of recommendation are, therefore, 
already dawning although it is recognised that the system promotes enrol- 
ment of members. In the meantime the library has started verification of 
the intending member’s addresses by posting an Intimation Card to them 
which they are expected to bring with them for taking delivery of the 


Borrowers’ Ticket. This is expected to go a considerable way in checking 
enrolment against spurious addresses. 


There can be no doubt that legal action against defaulters is a 
circuitous process involving legal notice to defaulter,final letter to gnarantor, 
legal notice to guarantor, filling of the case in the Court, hearings (one, two 
or more) and so on and so forth right up to the execution of the decree. It 
is also costly, an average case of Rs. 10.00 to Rs. 15.00 costing Rs 3.00 to 
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Rs. 5.00 per case and if the defaulter is a minor, a couple of rupees more. 
Add to this the time of the staff in preparing and checking legal notices, 
transferring them for prosecution, attending the Courts for hearings and 
finally accompanying the bailiffs for execution of decrees, It is a stupendous 
job and hardly a professional one strictly speaking and yet no public librarian 
can shun it unless hc is prepared to see his stocks squandered and depleted. 


But while legal action cannot be altogether dispensed with, it cen 
certainly be reduced to the minimum with maximum effectiveness. The 
following procedure adopted in Delhi Public Library may be of interest to 
public librarians. After a book is two weeks overdue a simple reminder 
for its return is sent to the member. If the default continues another letter 
under certificate of posting is sent to the member, a fortnight later, notifying 
him of our intention to refer the case to the Legal Adviser if he fails to 
return the book within the next fortnight. In most of the cases this has the 
desired effect but the more thick-skinned type of members continue to ignore 
the warning implied. To such persons a legal notice is served on the expiry 
of eight weeks of the due date or four weeks of the final letter whichever is 
earlier. It is, of course, necessary to be very careful about the address of 
the defaulter to avoid the notice miscarrying and returning without delivery. 
There are, however, still a number of cases where either the address given 
was wrong or the member has left. In such cases it has been the practice 
to send a janitor to the given address and ascertain the whereabouts of the 
defaulter. If he is traceable there or elsewhere the case is handed over to 
the Legal Adviser for prosecution, otherwise it is included in the list for 
write off. 


The above may tend to paint the picture in two sombre colours and 
may create the impression that the incidence of default among the library 
users is very heavy. That is far from being the case. Out of over 30,000 
books issued in a month by the Central Library, only about 30 necessitate 
sending a legal notice which is about | per thousand. This surely cannot be 
considered alarming and shows a high sense of responsibility on the part of 
the great majority of readers, 


Why do members not return books? While allowing for some 
cases of genuine forget-fulness, in most of the cases the members seem to 
imagine that they can get away with the book without being called to 
account: presumably they find it hard to believe that a library thrown open 
to them without subscription or security deposit could ever be so unkind as 
to call them up before the Court. It is not until they receive c urt summons 
—even legal notices are ignored—that they realize the imprudence of having 
to pay sometimes three or four times the cost of the book. But then we 
may as well end by reminding them that the Public Library is not only for 
the public but also vf the public and the librarian the custodian of public 
interest, cannot shirk the unpleasant responsibility of securing return of 
books. however much he may be maligned or misunderstood. 
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Providing Books for Asia’s New 
Readers 


Htin Gyi, 
Department of Cultural Activities, Unesco. 


When many countries in South East Asia gained their independence 
they were faced with a problem common to everyone of them—the high 
percentage of illiteracy among their peoples. 


The goverments hastened to tackle the problem by organizing adult 
literacy classes, establishing more primary schools and opening more rural 
and urban libraries and reading rooms. 


To keep pace with the literacy campaigns, they produced text books 
and followup reading material suited to the capacities of those who had just 
learned to read. But their utmost efforts were not sufficient to meet the 
demand of the ever increasing numbers of the newly literate, especially as 
commercial publishers were not willing to enter this field to any great extent, 
because of the financial risk involved. 


Against this background, since 1955, Unesco has been carrying 
through a project to produce the badly needed reading materials for the new 
literates of Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 


During 1955—1956, a total of 16 research studies, surveys and 
experiments relating to this project were sponsored by Unesco and 69 books 
and manuscripts were prepared specifically for the new reading audience in 
the six main languages of the region. 


In June 1956, Unesco convened a regional meeting of experts, at 
Murree, Pakistan, to discuss the problems relating to the project. Among 
the recommendations made were that research and training centres should 
be set up in the region, that fellowships and scholarships should be given for 
study and training in the techniques of producing literature for the newly 
literate and that authors should be encouraged to write specifically for this 
public by the award of prizes. 


Following the meeting Unesco granted six fellowships for study in 
this field to the nationals of the four countries and in addition made available 
the services of a printing expert to the Burma Translation Society to advise 
on printfng and costing methods. 


A later Seminar in November at Rangoon, Burma, brought together 
22 participants and 28 observers from the four countries. In addition 
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Malaya sent observers. Four Unesco experts and four Ford Foundation 
advisors to Burma provided the working papers for discussions on the pro- 
duction of reading materials These sessions gave writers, illustrators and 
publishers an opportunity of studying means of reducing book costs and 
increasing production of this specialised literature. 


In 1957 Unesco decided to operate the project at two levels, one for 
the new literates and the other for the new reading public. The first level 
caters to the need of those who have just emerged from the literacy classes 
or primary schools. The need, at this stage, is for graded follow-up reading 
material written to suit their level of reading skill, tested for readability, well 
illustrated and generally presented in large, clear type. Its preparation 
involves educational techniques and is related to the teaching methods and 
materials used in the schools and literacy classes. 


The second level is concerned with those whose reading skill is 
established and whose interest has been aroused. Here the need is for an 
ample supply of attractive and informative literature, written in simple 
language and style and produced in inexpensive editions. There is a dearth 
of suitable reading material on such themes as everyday science, economic, 
social and cultural developments which are of interest to the adult reading 
public in the project area. Unesco plans to fill this gap by subsidizing the 
production of books of this kind. 


As a further part of the project, Unesco subsidized the Delhi Public 
Library in the purchase and distribution of 32,000 copies of reading material 
specially prepared for the new literates in the Hindi-speaking areas. The 
Library is at present engaged in research on the reading interests of the new 
public and in formulating techniques for encouraging the use of simple read- 
ing materials. 

Among the publications under last year’s programme were 43 books 
in five languages— Burmese, Sinhalese, Hindi, Urdu and Tamil. A free dis- 
tribution of 500 copies of each making a total of 21,000 has been made to 
libraries, reading rooms and institutions. 


This year, 62 books have been translated into six languages for 
similar distribuiion. The themes chosen include works on economic and 
social developmeat,everyday science, international understanding and literary 
classics. A number of technical booklets on special subjects of interest to 
the project area have also been published including pamphlets on community 
development and a series on ‘Trees and the Conservation of Soil and Water’, 


To give added incentive to writers, Unesco has offered 24 prizes, 
totalling $11,000, to the authors of the Lest books published in 1957-58 in 
the languages of the area. 
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The problem of getting the new literates and the new reading public 
to use the books produced for them is closely linked with the availability of 
the books, Accordingly, Unesco has negotiated with local experts to carry 
out surveys of book distribution in Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan and 
also assigned an expert to prepare plans for the establishment of new book 
centres in Ceylon and Pakistan, These plans are now under consideration 
by the respective governments. 

Co-ordinating all these activities is the newly opened Unesco 
Regional Centre for the Production of Reading Materials which has been set 
up in Karachi, Pakistan, This Centre, under the directorship of Dr. Husain, 
formerly head of the Division of Cultural Development of Communities in 
Unesco, will serve as an advisory office for the area, act as a clearing house 
for informational and reference materials and serve as a point of contact 
between Unesco, governments and other aid agencies. 


As it develops it will provide a focal point for all activities concerned 
with promoting an interest in reading and in books. 
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Notable Bibliographies 


The Iadian National Bibliography. Calcutta: Central Reference 
Library. 1958. 273p. Rs. 15.50. n.p. 


This is the inaugural issue of The Indian National Bibliography, 
covering the period October-December 1957 containing an authoritative 
bibliographical record of current Indian publications in Assamese, Bengali, 
English, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, 
Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, and the Urdu languages, received in the National 
Library at Calcutta under the Delivery of Books and Newspapers Act of 
1954 Types of publications excluded from tne bibliography are musical 
scores, maps newspapers, periodicals (except the first issue of a periodical 
under a new title), keys and guides to textbooks, and ephemeral material. 


The bibliography is divided into two parts, the first dealing with 
general publications and the second with governmemt publications, including 
those of quasi-governmental or semioffical bodies. Complete bibliographical 
information is given in the classified section,where,in addition to the Decimal 
Classification number, the Colon Classification number is given, as well as a 
symbol indicating the language of the book. 


British Broadcasting: A Bibliography. London: The British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 1958, 54p. 5sh. 


This bibliography covers books published in Britain on sound and 
television broadcasting, excluding those on engineering subjects. Periodical 
articles on British Broadcasting Corporation policy are included as well as ali 
Government and official publfcations relating to the Corporation. An interest- 
ing section lists the more important debates in both Houses of Parliament 
corcerning the subject The various aspects of broadcasting are covered in 
broad subject divisions supplemented by a name index. Each entry is briefly 
annotated. 


International Bibliography of Sociology, Paris: Unesco. (Works 
published in 1956) Vol. VI. 1958. 272p. 30sh. 


This publication includes 4,250 titles' of works—books or articles 
published in over 900 periodicals—issued in 1956 and arranged under the 
followiug headings: History and organization of social studies; Theories 
and methods of sociology; Social structure; Social control and communica- 
tion; Social change; Social problems and social policy. The bibliography 
was prepared by the International Committee for Social Sciences Documen- 
tation in co-operation with the International Sociological Association. It is 
Bilingual. English-French. 


International Bibliography of Political Science. Paris: Unesco. 
(Works published in 1956) Vol. V. 1958. 296p 30sh. 


This bibliography contains nearly 4,200 title of works—books or 
articles published in some 900 periodicals—issued in 1956; these titles are 
arranged under the following headings; Political Science; Political thought; 
Government and public administration; Governmental process; International 
Relations; Area Studies, It was prepared by the International Committee 
for Social Sciences Documentation in co-operation with the International 
Political Science Association. Bilingual, English-French. 
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News & Information : 


33rd All India Educational Conference 


The 33rd All India Educational Cwnference will be held from 
December 26 to 30, 1958 at Chandigarh. Along with the Conference there 
will be A Library Conference and an Exhibitiov of Books,Periodical Literature 
and Photographs of modern institutions in India and abroad. The Exhibition 
will be opened on the 26th of December, 19*8, at 4—0 p.m. by the Chief 
Minister, Punjab. 





The Subject for the Symposium for the J itrary Conference is Lib- ary 
and General Education. Papers to be read at the Conference should accom- 
pany with a brief synopsis not exceeding quarter fo Iscap page type written. 
For Further information, please address to Mr.S R. Bhatia, Local Secretary, 
Library Sectional Conference, 33rd All India Educational Conference, 233, 
Model Town, Jullundur City. 


Seminar on Book Production 


The All India Hindi Publishers Association have organised a Seminar 
on publishing and Book production fom 2sth September to 4th October. 
Discussions on publishing in U.K., and U.S.A., Copyright Act, Production 
of cheap books, Children’s literature, Author-Publisher relationship and the 
usual organizational problems of the industry were the main topics included 
in the programme of Seminar. 


Salar Jang Museum Collection 


The Salar Jang Library of Hyderabad is bringing out a descriptive 
Catalogue in 20 volumes, of which the first volumeis already out, of its 
valuable collection of 2459 Arabic and 4146 Persian Mass. 


The Salar Jang Museum Collection shows the development of the 
art of calligraphy, miniature painting, decoration and illumination, gilding, 
binding, paper-making and preparation of inks of all colours, and it is parti- 
cularly rich in de-lux Codexes of the Quran, representing Muslim calligraphy 
at its best from the Sth to the 18th cent. It also contains genuine Mss. and 
autographed copies of royal and historical personages and of famous calli- 
graphists like Vaqut-i-Mustasimi. 


Old Indian Manuscripts 


The Government of India has issued an appeal inviting the Indian 
public to donate or sell to the Government any old and rare manuscript in 
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the possession of individuals or institutions. The Government will supply 
owners with free photo-copies of manuscripts donated and will also arrange 
free of cost to treat with scientific methods of preservation manuscripts which 
owners do not wish to donate or sell. Photo-copies of such manuscripts will 
be kept for record and the originals returned to owners. No use of the 
photo-copies or the originals will be made{ by the Government without the 
prior approval of the owners. 


University of Rangoon 


The American Library Association will assist the University of 
Rangoon, in Burma, to establish a modern library as part of the University’s 
newly-developed School of Social Sciences. The programme is made possible 
by a grant of $180,000 from the Ford Foundation. Mr Paul H. Bixler, 
Librarian at Artioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, has gone to Burma to 
head the programme, on two-year leave from Antioch. 


International Cataloguing Rules 


The International Federation of Library Associations has received a 
grant from the Council on Library Resources, Irc., which will enable it to 
proceed with its plan to prepare for an international conference on catalogu- 
ing rules. The Chairman is Mr. Frank C. Francis of the British Museum. 
The Working Group on Cataloguing Principles, will meet in London or Paris 
sometime in 1959. Hope for achieving greater consistency of international 
cataloguing practices has risen in recent years as a number of countries have 
revised their cataloguing rules with results tending more toward similarity 
than difference. 


Handier “Talking Books” 


A project designed to give blind readers handier ‘‘talking books” 
and up to ten times as many as they now have by reducing production costs 
per book is being investigated by the United States Library of C.ngress, 
which is now studying the production of 8 1/3 rpm. recordings and record 
players. Record players would be smaller, lighter and more durable than 
present ones and smaller records could be mailed more easily. Records for 
each book would be reduced by three-quarters. Hemingway’s For Whom 
the Bell Tolls wou!d require only six records instead of 22 as today. 


Yugoslav Bibliography 


The leading bibliographic institutes of all Yugoslav Republics are 
working on the compilation of a complete national bibliography. According 
to bibliographers, this bibliography will be completed in four years’ time. 
It will cover the period from the publication of the first Yugoslav printed 
book to the present day. The first Yugoslav book Octoi Gospels, was pub- 
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lished at Obod in Montenegro in 1493, Over 115,000 books have been listed 
so far, and it is expected that the entire bibliography will contain some 
260,000 entries. 


Bengali-Russian Dictionary 


The first Bengali-Russian dictionary has been brought out by the 
Foreign and National Dictionaries Publishing House in Moscow. It contains 
some 40,000 words of the modern Bengali language and can be used as an 
aid for reading newspapers, socio-political literature and fiction. 


77th Annual Conference of the A,L.A. 


This is how news commentator Alex Dreier described the modern 
library in a nationwide tribute to the library world, broadcast over the 
N.BC. Radio Network on Sunday, July 13, 1958 : 


**...some people who have not opened the door of a library in years 
are still labouring under the unhappy illusion that libraries are somewhat 
stuffy places where a Victorian-like lady peers over pince-nez glasses and 
glowers resentfully if voices are raised above a whisper. 


«..Well, look again, mister. This is 1958, Thousands of libraries 
across the country are as modern as your self popping. triple threat (sic), 
toaster, and twice as active. They are bee-hives of activity—alive, as much 
as the books that give them their unique flavour. 


“The library is the most important building in town, with perhaps 
the sole exception of the church, For without the library and the knowledge 
it represents, there would be no power station, no hospitals, no schools or 
town halls. 


**...Somewhere in the billions’ ot books that have been published 
since man first put thoughts to scroll and paper must be the answer to the 
ancient problems of mau’s inhumanity to man. And perhaps someone will 
find that Golden Answer—in a library—before the world rushes off to keep 
an appointment with oblivion.” 


—The Library of Congress Information Bulletin, July 21, 1958. 
Central State Library, Chandigarh 


The opening ceremony of the Central State Library, Chandigarh, 
which has shifted to its new five storeyed building was performed on 
November 5, by Mr. S.N. Sehgal, Officiating Director of Public Instruction, 
Punjab, in the presence of a distinguished gathering. 

In his opening speech, Mr Sehgal said that he was very much 
impressed by the progress made by the Library in such a short petiod. 

The Library has 31,770 volumes and 1,085 members. It is the first 


Library in the Punjab which can boast of a most modern library building. 
Mr. Balwant Singh Gujrati, P ES, is the Librarian. 
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Dr. Chou En-Lai’s Gift 


His Excellency Dr. Chou En-Lai, Prime Minister of the People’s 
Republic of China made a generous gift of books worth about Rs. 60,000/- 
on the following subjects to the Visva-Bharati Library : 





(a) Classical Works =e 11,892 Vols. 
(b) Modern Works wn s . 
(c) Important Documents ... 29 ,, 
(d) Research Journals... 1s .. 
(e) Books in English se gee 
Total 12,237 Vols. 


Exhibition of the Gandhian Literature 


‘ Under the auspices of the Central Library of the Visva-Bharati 
University, Santiniketan, an attractive exhibition of the Gandhian literature 
was held in the first floor from October 2 to 7 during the library hours. It 
provided a large selection of studies in various languages by Mahatma Gandhi 
and on the Gandhian Way. Among other items of interest were a few 
photo-prints, a stone model of Gandhiji by Sj. Ramkinkar, an original letter 
from the Mahatma, and two autographed works bearing the names of our 
— Dr. Rajendra Prasad and our Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 

ehru, 


National Library Week 


_ National Library Week, which will be celebrated again April 12-18, 
1959, is sponsored by the National Book Committee, an independent non- 
profit citizens’ group, in cooperation with the American Library Association. 
The objective of the programme is a “better-read,better-informed America”’. 





‘UNESCO : 
PURPOSE, PROGRESS, PROSPECTS’ 


A frank appraisal of Unesco’s achievements from 1946 to 1956 has been 
made by Walter H. C. Laves (former Deputy Director-General of Unesco) 
and Charles A. Thomson (a former United States Representative at Unesco) 
in a recently published b_ok, ‘Unesco: Purpose, Progress, Prospects, a 457 
page volume which outlines the character and scope of Unesco’s programme. 
In their final appraisal of Unesco’s record the authors find that it has been 
‘an instrument and a symbol of international collaboration, adjustment and 
understanding, contributing to the development of institutions needed ina 
world community’. They warn that Unesco ‘as the world focus of men’s 
aspirations in the vast realm of education, science and culture, must alwa 

fall short of the hopes placed in it, for these hopes are as limitless as the 
creative abilities of the human mind itself’, but they conclude that ‘if Unesco 
is properly used as a means by which peoples, through their governments, 
can agree on goals important to all and then devise practical ways of reaching 
these goals through joint efforts, it is capable of almost unlimited achievement. , 


Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1957, Price $7.50, 
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Thirteenth Year Award 
GOOD PARENTS GROUP 


Population Essay Contest 


1958 


The Thirteenth Year Award of Rs. 700/- for the Population Essay 
Contest for the year 1958 was awarded to Dr.P.L. Chopra, Jabalpur, 
Madhya Pradesh. 


Shri Jagdish Prasad, M.A., Deputy Director (C), and Shri K. K. 
Bhatia, Assistant Director, Central Statistical Organization, Government of 
India, New Delhi; acted as the Judges of the Award. 


_. Dr. R.K. Bhan,M.A.,Ph.D., (London), Deputy Educational Adviser, 
M of Education, Government of India, New Delhi, is the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee which conducts the Contest ever since 1945. 


The Executive Committee is deeply grateful to the Good Parents 
Group created by the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. William I. Battin, Jr., of 
Nutley, New Jersey, USA for their donation the prize for the purpose of 
establishing cultural and friendly relations with India. 


__ The Essays received for the Thirteenth Year Award (1958) are given 
below in order of merit, 


1, Family Planning and Underdeveloped countries, by 
Dr. P. L. Chopra, Jabalpur, M.P. . en 

2, Jansankhya ki samasaya aur pariwar niyojan (in Hindi), by 
M.N. Agrawala, M.A., c/o Shri Daulat Ram Agrawala, Vakil, 
Mohalla Tikait Ganj, Badaun, U.P. : 

3. The future population of India, by Dr. P. C. Bansil, M.A., 
Ph.D., C/26 East Vinay Nagar, New Delhi. ; 

4, Infant mortality in India, its causes and remedies, by Prof. 
Angelo Moses, Khalsa College, Bombay. . 

5. India’s Population Problem and how we can solve it, by 
A.V. Balakrishnan, c/o Dr. C. N. Menon, Chalapuram, P.O., 
Calicut-2. Kerala State. me 

6. Population and natural resources of India, by M.S. Srinivasan, 
B-21, Subhasan Nagar, Delisle Road, Bombay 11. 

7. India’s Teeming Millions and Economic Development, by Shri 
P. Shridhar Rao, Student IV Year B.Com Class, St. Aloysius 
College, Mangalor 1. é 

8. How is to reduce the Population growth? by M. Achuthan Nair, 
c/o T.M. Narayanan Nair, Meterological Observatory, Madras 
Air Port, Madras-27, ; 

9. Population planning in India, by Raghubar Saran Nigam, 
Lecturer in Commerce, D.A.V. College, New Delhi. | 

10, India’s Population and Food Supply, by Tarlok Singh, c/o 
ats Anse d Singh & Co., Harmonium Merchants, Nai Sarak, 
elhi City. 
11. Hereditary effects on the Populace, by Joginder Pal Chadda, 
2084 Makim Pura, Sabzi Mandi, Delhi-6. ; . 
12, Population growth and family planning in India, by Banwari 
Lal, House No. 4033/1, Toba Chanan Dogra, Patiala. 
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POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 


The Purpose of the Population Essay Contest is to deepen the 
Friendship uniting the Population of India, to help interest the population 
in libraries, to encourage improvement in their education and health to 
honour young leaders of thought who show ability to deal with the problems 
of population, and to give young people a challenging opportunity for free- 
dom of speech on the subject of Population. 

For copies of brochure in English & Hindi containing topics and 
complete information of Population Essay Contest (1959). Please address 
To: THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN, 233, Model Town, Jullundur City, India. 





Rewards of Reading 


Nehru, Jawaharlal. A Bunch of Old Letters, written mostly to 
Jawaharlal Nehru and some written by him, Asia. Rs. 12.50. 


Exchanged mostly with close friends and comrades in the struggle 
and with friends of the cause of Indian independence abroad, the letters often 
have an intense human interest. Even the most practical and political of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s letters reveal his deep humanism, his deep sympathy and 
love even for his opponents. Mention in this connection, must also be made 
of the letters of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Pandit 
Moti Lal Nehru,Smt. Sarojini Naidu, Mr. Edward Thompson and Gurudeva 
Rabindranath Tagore. A book for everyone interested in the making of 
modern India. 

Larrabee, Eric, ed. American Panorma; Fssays by Fifteen 
American Critics on 350 Books Past and Present which 


Portrav The U.S.A. in its many aspects. New York Univ. 
Press. $4.95, 


Brief, one page essays written to introduce and. illuminate books 
carefully chosen by Carnegie Corporation as most descriptive of life in U.S.A. 
Represents conviction that there is an American culture and that books can 
provide picture of present-day American civilization and its origins. 


Downs, Robert B. Books That Changed The World. A. L. A. 
$2.25. 
Thoughtful discussion of 16 of most important works of all time 
which have influenced history, economics, culture, civilization, and scientific 
thought from Renaissance to present. 





Work-Fiow in a University & College Libraries 


The University Grant Commission is holding a Seminar on ‘Work- 


pee - a University and College Libraries’ at New Delhi, from March 4 to 
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Conducted by 
A.C, BHATIA 


|BYITI) <n 19 RUA COhGY 


“In reality, books are bred by men, men by life and life by books 
through a constant interrelation and cross-fertilization...” 


—Van Wyck Brooks has so well expressed in 
The Writer in America (1953) 


Five Years’ Work in Librarianship (1951—1955), edited 
by P.H. Sewell, F.L.A. London: The Library Association. 1958. 
418p. 60sh. (45sh. to members) 


This is a quinquennial survey of the mayor trends, developments 
and publications in librarianship in Britain and abroad. The contributors 
to the volume are eminent librarians who have considerable experience in 
the profession and who have done significant research work in the field. 


The volume has six sections: the first deals with national and 
academic libraries; the second with special libraries; the third with public 
libraries; the fourth with young people’s libraries; the fifth with library 
practice and the last with the miscellaneous problems confronting the 
libraries. The chapter on archieves covers recent developments in the 
Commonwealth. Library cooperation, education for librarianship, library 
buildings, contemporary book production and selection, historical biblio- 
graphy, documentary reproduction and reference service are considered 
independently. Each chapter carries references at the end. 


The individuality of the writer is reflected in each chapter which 
bears the stamp of scholarliness. The book is not only a guide for all 
librarians but also a mine of information. 


The problems that we face in India today to organise our libraries 
are thoroughly analysed in this book and the solutions given. Our Library 
Plan can easily be moulded in the light of the experiences of the contributors 
to this volume and those of the personalities who have built up the Library 
Movement in different countries and whose role has been casually mentioned 
in the book. 


Discussing the National Libraries Mr. Hill explains for us their 
functions, administration, finances, accessions, service to readers, classifica- 
tion and cataloguing, preservation, buildings and bibliographical work, the 
problems of their staff and the courses in librarianship and the role of 
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exhibitions and photography. He holds the view that the national libraries 
are takihg advantage of the experiences of the older institutions and of 
modern developments in building technique, compact storage equipment, 
Photoduplication, microcopying and the like. The advice and assistance 
offered by the Unesco to a number of recently established national libraries, 
the writer says, are likely to result in the emergence of a common pattern, 
though naturally with modifications arising from local conditions. 


Similarly, while analysing the problems of the university and college 
libraries, Mr. Kenneth Garside covers the developments in the U.S.A., 
Germany, the British Commonwealth, Russia and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries., He feels that the accommodation problem is still acute in Britain. 
He is, however, happy to note that there is, today an increased under- 
standing of the importance of the position occupies by the university or 
college library within the academic community. 


An extensive field has also been covered by other writers, Their 
contributions are extremely well-written and highly useful, They throw a 
lot of light on the new developments taking place in their respective field 
and show the way to future progress. We hope this book will be welcomed 
by all librarians and help in the advancement of research work, Each 
chapter has its own significance and will be read with advantage. 


History of the Book, by Svend Dahl (First English 
Edition) New York :Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1958, 279p. $6.00. 


The history of the book, extending over more than five thousand 
years, has been beautifully traced and summed up in this book. The author 
takes us through the Middle Ages, the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th centuries 
and discusses the developments since 1914, He begins with the Egyptian 
Papyrus Rolls and concludes with the assertion that “there is still reason to 
believe that the history of the book will not end with the end of the 20th 
century...”” That is rightly so, 


For the students of history the six chapters of the book will mark 
a great advance in the research work so far done on the subject. The story 
of the book has been excellently told. 


We are amused to know from the author that the Egyptian book 
was in the form of a roll and that the trade in Books of the Dead was pro- 
badly the only book trade that existed in ancient Egypt. He tells us that 
China possessed the art of writing and produced literary works as early as 
the third millenium B.C. During the next thousand years or more we know, 
says the author, that the country had imperial historians. Besides Egypt 
and China, the Near East—particularly Mesopotamia—had a highly deve- 
loped culture in ancient times. 
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Such facts and many others which inspire a reader to go from cover 
to cover are given in this book which no librarian can ignore or miss. 


The author explains to the reader how the evolution of book script 
and the manuscript decoration took place, how monastery libraries developed, 
how early medieval book binding was done, how private book collections 
were made by the middle class, and how the renaissance revolutionised the 
growth of literature. We are told how printing developed in different coun- 
tries, how book-making was done and how library architecture made history. 
The effects of the French Revolution and other progressive movements and 
technological advar ces are analysed and the expansion of book trade and the 
growth of libraries deal with. 


Svend Dahl discusses persons and events belonging to the 20th 
century and brings us right up to the period when the Nazis plundered and 
destroyed libraries in a number of countries. It was “a frightfull nemesis’, 
he says, to visit German libraries, which were victims of aerial warfare. 


He is of the opinion that in Asiatic as well as in Eastern European 
countries where illiteracy still creates enormous difffculties, modern public 
library systems are beginning to develop. This is true, for instance, he says, 
in India, Indonesia, the Chinese People’s Republic and Japan. 


Behind this book stands monumental research work of the author. 
It is sure to find a place in all libraries where good books are loved and 
admired. 


Be A Librarian : A Guide to Careers in modern librar- 
ianship, by Clifford Currie, M.A.,LL.B. (Cantab), F.L.A., 
Borough Librarian of Bromley; with a Foreword by Sir Sydney 
re London: Crosby Lockwood & Son Ltd., 1958. 107p. 
12sh, 6d, net. 


This illustrated book tells us what makes a librarian —a real 
librarian, Mr. Currie, in a lively story, details the qualifications which are 
essential for a librarian to have, and the qualities which build up his 
personality in the environment created by him and created for him. The 
story runs into nine chapters which are packed with information. The 
author traverses the familiar ground and yet follows a track which is different. 
He covers the entire ground in his own way—a way which a reader finds 
very attractive. 


The author tells us how a library is to be chosen and how it is to be 
organised. He gives us a peep into the working of the government of lib- 
raries and different departments (circulation and reference) and the methods 
adopted to run them. He explains to us how library cooperation is to be 
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sought. He compares librarians with information officers and feels that 
“the business of both is communication; each shares the responsibility for 
enlarging, storing and retrieving man’s found of disciplined intelligence’. A 
librarian has never to get stale in his job. Books and information, according 
to Mr. Currie, are Human Rights as well as social and industrial necessities. 
Librarians are the gears and the drive of the machinery by which these rights 
are secured, he says. “I should have wept and stormed, twenty years ago, 
at the thought of becoming, ever, a part of any machine. But now I am 
proud of it, very proud, and I takea special pride in the fact that the 
machine is my master and will not be denied.”’ 


It is worth going through the “journey”’ through which the author 
himself went. It has been made pleasant by him. 


As Sir Sydney Roberts says in the Foreword, Mr. Currie’s writing 
is in a good cause. We commend the book to all our librarians and those 
who wish to choose the profession of a librarian for a living as well as 
service. 


Library Movement in India: Papers for discussion at 
the First Delhi Conference, 30-31 March 1957 and the Proceed- 
ings of the Conference; Edited by P.N. Kaula: With a Foreword 
by Padamshri Dr. S. R. Ranganathan. Delhi: Delhi Library 
Association, Delhi-6, 1958, 153p. Rs. 10.00 (United States $4.00. 
Other countries 21sh.) 


This handsomely produced book contains eleven papers submitted 
for the Symposium on ‘Library Movement ih India’, held in Delhi on 30-31, 
March 1957 arranged by the Delhi Library Association. 


The papers cover: Library way for India, Library legislation, 
education, literature and library movement in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Kerala and Rajasthan. Dr. Jagdish Saran Sharma, Librarian, Banaras Hindu 
University, Banaras, contributed a paper on ‘Why Delhi needs library 
legislation’ ? 


Contributors to the Symposium are all experts in their particular 
subjects. The book should be valuable to all the librarians and students of 
librarianship. 


Teaching Abroad. Paris : Unesco. 1958. 146p. $1.00. 


This is a list of university professors and lecturers willing to teach 
abroad. They have informed the Unesco to that end. They include 
“specialists at all levels and in all subjects, together with members of the 
administrative and technical staffs of libraries, museums, laboratories, clinics 
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etc., and secondary school teachers’ ”’, Information is given in this booklet 
about over 1700 persons and it circulated to 1200 universities and other 
higher educational institutions and to the organisations concerned with 
international exchanges and employment for university and secondary school 
teachers, The “Teaching Abroad”’ helps the teachers, who wish to teach 
abroad, to establish contacts with the universieies -and other institutions 
having posts to offer. 


There are 99 categories in which the “teachers” have been divided. 
Their full qualifications and addresses are given, The booklet is sure to 
assist in the exchange of teachers between different countries. 


_ Basic Bookbinding, by A. W. Lewis. New York: Dover 
Publications Inc. 1957. 261 illustrations plus an appendix. Iddex 
xi 144p. $1.35. 


A most useful and practical book for the students of the Library 
Training Centres, Art Schools and Basic Training Institutes and Higher 
Secondary Schools. 


The book gives a cemplete list of all necessary materials, including 
a guide to the proper selection of tools, paper, glue, boards, cloth, leather 
or sheepskin covering fabrics and lettering inks and pigments, introduces 
the subject. How to collate a book, sew it, back it, trim it, make boards 


and attach them to the book are also described in a simple and learning 


ways. This book is an attempt to bridge the gap by supplying step by step 
instructions in the essential operations involved in the binding of books by 
hand in cloth and in library style. 


The author has approached his subject with such admirable objecti- 
vity, thorough knowledge, and deep concern. He is twice first prize winner 
in national competition and of many years of experience in teaching book- 
binding. 


Poems by Faiz Ahmad Faiz: Selected and translated by 
V.G. Kierman. New Delhi: People’s Publishing House (Privati) 
Ltd. 1958 85p.Rs. 6.00. 


These poems are from a poet who commands great respect not 
only in his own country but also in India. They reveal Faiz as a progressive 
poet, a poet who attaches importance to the values of the past, is a link bet- 
ween the old civilization and the new and is a practical socialist free from 
“the fetters’ of socialsim miscomprehended,” They express the variety of 
moods of the poet and the sweetness and charm of his thought. They have 
perfection of form and exquisite aptness of diction. 
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In matter, their width and warmth and sincerity, their wisdom and 


commonsense, their large humanity, their lofty idealism and purity these 
poems are most welcome. 


Faiz is both a philosopher and a realist in his poems. Our social 
impacts adorn his thoughts and love sings through his verses. He is rightly 
reckoned as Iqbal’s successor, In Urdu Literature he has few rivals. 


These 39 poems have been selected and translated by V.G. Kiernan 
whose translations of Iqbal won him a great name as a translator, The trans- 


lation is admirable and fully responds to the poet’s deep emotions and still 
deeper faith, 


We hope these poems will be read with great pleasures by all those 
who love good poetry. 


The Political Economy of Growth, by Paul A. Baran, 
Professor of Economics, Stanford University. New Delhi: People’s 
Publishing House (Private) Ltd. 1958, 342p. Rs. 15.00. 


The learned author helps us in understanding the forces which 
retard social and economic development and deprive human beings of their 
due, of social and economic justice, of a fair deal. He pierces, as he says, 
the ideological fog, gives us “‘a clear view of humanity’s collective responsi- 
bility” and explains to us the significance of “the most urgent and most noble 
task of socialist enlightenment”’. 


After giving a general view of the “situation” —how the mode of 
utilisation of the economic surplus is one of the foremost tasks of a theory of 
economic development, Prof. Baran analyses the concept of the surplus and 
tells us that “the rate and direction of economic development in a country 
at a given time, depend on both the size and the mode of utilization” of this 
surplus. How this utilization is affected by conditions produced by 
monopoly capitalism is explained in the third and the fourth chapter and 
the causes of backwardness are examined in the next three chapters, 
followed by a picture of “the steep ascent” in the last. 


Prof, Baran gives us a glimpse of the history of the struggle of the 
“have-nots”, a peep into the inner tensions and frustrations of imperia- 
lism” clothed nicely by economists like Keynes and others and ruthlessly 
attacks “the foreign enterprise’’ complex, with a background of the working 
of the underdeveloped countries’ economic system. He holds the opinion 
that “the dilemma” is either to liberate mankind from both monopoly 
capitalism and imperialism or “to be cut down by them to the size of the 
crippling clogs’. He is of the view that “the capitalist system, once a mighty 
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engine of economic development, has turned into a no less formidable hurdle 
to human advancement.” 


The author explains how equality can be achieved in an advanced 
socialist commonwealth and individual components’ collaboration had. The 
objective is to attain ‘a social order in which economic and cultural growth 
will be possible on the basis of ever-increasing rational domination by man 
of the inexaustible forces of nature,’ and to ‘contribute to the emergence of 
a society in which development will supplement stagnation in which growth 
will take the place of decay, and in which culture will put an end to 
barbarism’’—the only true function of intellectual endeavour. 


This book is sure to attract and deeply impress the readers 
living in under-developed countries as it is to be welcomed by students of 
Economics elsewhere. It is original in its unravelling of economic relation- 
ships, and carries the authentic erudition vitalized by the author’s dynamic 
sense of values and progressive thought. His sense of anxiety for the welfare 
of countries like India will be strongly appreciated by one and all. 


From Where Came You: A Tale of the early beginn- 
ings of Free Masonary: by Morton Deutsch: New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1958. 248p. $4.75. 


This is the history of Masonary retold — and retold in a beautiful 
manner. It is a work which cannot be ignored by the serious students of 
Masonic Research, 


The author probes the differences which exist in Masonic Ritual, 
in the manner of instruction and in the points of variance in the United 
States and Britain, on the Continent of Europe and in every Masonic country 
of the Globe, but he still feels that the spirit of brotherly love and fellowship 
is most warm and cordial. 


He takes the reader, along with him, in his travels to different 
places and famous edifices, temple and tabernacles of the Continent of Europe 
and Britain, Jerusalem and other countries and gives him (the reader) a peep 
into certain manuscripts, documents and legends which have so far remained 
hidden from his eyes. His “pilgrims and pilgrimages” are revealing. He 
tells us that “the Lodge of the Holy St. John (the Baptist) of (or at) 
Jerusalem is one of the primordial landmarks of Free Masonry”. From the 
evidence he has collected he draws the conclusion—and rightly so—that a 
unified Masonic World can be rebuilt by properly considering the importance 
of “Cradles of Masonry” in Britain. on the continent of Europe, on the 
Islands of Cyprus and Rhodes, in the Holy Land and in the United States 
of America. The author has bravely answered those who accept Masonic 
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opinion as such. He has courageously established premises which vindicate 
his stand, The chapter on “Pillar and Tongue” will be read with added 
interest for the reason that his boldness is the chief charactersitic of his 
writing. He doesn’t hesitate to say that “even now...all concerned are still 
wondering aimlessly in what the Church of Rome claims as its own personal 
“Purgatory” — from which the highest Pontifical Mass never ever will be 
able to release them!” 


The book will be read for its freshness of thought and the clear and 
concise survey of the history of Masonry presented with notable detachment 
and illustrated admirably and for the well-balanced narrative with proportion 
and ability. 


The Credo of Maimonides: A Synthesis: by Carol Klein, 
Ph.D., New York: Philosophical Library. 1958. 143p. $3.75. 


Dr. Klein gives the reader a clear picture of what Moses Maimo- 
nides the preserver of Jewish unity and the “spiritual link between East 
and West’’ thought of religion and philosophy. He explains the thirteen 
“Ani Maamin”’—(I believe) Articles of Faith—which were the essence of the 
Great Man’s own creed and theology. 


After giving an insight into the life of Maimonides, the author 
analyses his concept of philosophy and purpose and devotes two chapters to 
the place of Man—the Man created in God’s image and the Man learning to 
distinguish between Truth and Falsehood, Good and Evil. The author’s 
examination of “Free Will and knowledge”’, ““World’s purpose”’, “‘Eternity’’, 
“‘Miracles’’,““Divine Providence and Prophecy”’,“‘the concept of immortality” 
and “resurrection’’ is very convincing indeed, The last chapter on the 
thirteenth Articles of Faith will be read with great interest by all those who 
believe in the unity of religions and relationship between science and 
religion, 

We, in India, are deeply interested in the “‘concept of the soul’’ as 
explained philosophically by the author in his nineth chapter. He tells us 
that “the soul departs from the body and wafts to another realm because it 
is immortal”. He adds, “Belief in immortality was anciently connected 
with the concept of spirit migration (India) or that of living shades in 
Hades (Greece) or the descent to Sheol (Judaism), Christianity and Islam, 
concerning resurrection’. To Maimonides, immortality—Dr. Klein says— 
is an established truth. He accepted resurrection as a basic truth too and 
“guided the ethereal elements of reason into a realm of theological formulas 
concerning which there can be no ratiocination,” 

The book will be welcomed by those who have faith in religion as 
well as scientific ideas. It is a well-written work which is highly useful 
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for a comparative study of religious convictions prevailing in different parts 
of the world. 


Aahar (Food), dy Sir Robert McCarrison (in Hindi). 
Bombay: Macmillan and Company Limited. 1956. 152p. Rs.1.75. 


Here is the book for everybody in 23 simple and inspiring lessons 
about food values, hygiene. dietetics and the processes of digestion and 
metabolism. It presents current knowledge of the nature of foods and 
applies this to diet in normal life, in different climates, in infancy and in the 
treatment of the sick. It is a valuable addition to the literature of Food and 
Health and should be in every home library in India and Pakistan. 





School of Librarianship 


A grant of Rs, 1,04,578 was sanctioned to the Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University for setting up a School of Librarianship at the Delhi 
University. The school will have the following functions :— 


1. To organise courses for training District and State Librarians. 

2. To organise courses, such as, refresher courses for certificate in 
librarianship, courses for children’s libraries, for school librar- 
ians, courses in the use of special library material etc. 

3. To conduct research in librarianship. 

4. To produce teaching materials for library training courses. 


India Near Top in Book Output 


India stands fourth in the number of books published, and higher 
than several Western countries, including France, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
em United States, according to the United Nations Statistical Yearkbook 
ast year, 





FOURTEENTH YEAR 
Good Parents Group 


POPULATION ESSAY CONTEST 
1959 
Prize Rs, 700/- 


The Contest is designed to deepen friendship among Indians and 
will give opportunity to young writers who show ability in discussing the 
population problem. The prize-winning ESSAY must not be more than 
five thousand words, typewritien on ore side of the paper only. It should 
be written in ENGLISH or HINDI. Two typed copies should be submit- 
ted by May 30, 1959, For the list of topics and further information please 


address : 
THE INDIAN LIBRARIAN 


233, Model Town, JULLUNDUR CITY. (India) 
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Books Received 
American Art Directory, edited by Dorothy B, Gilbert. New York: 
R. R. Bowker Company. 1953, 411p, $20.00. we 
American Book Trade Directory: Lists of Publishers, Booksellers, Periodi- 
cals, Trade Organizations, Wholesalers, etc. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Company. 1958, 736p, $20.00, ; —_—s 

Biographical Directory of Fellows & Members of the American Psychiatric 
Association. New York: R.R. Bowker Company. 1958. 488p, $25.00. 

Book Industry Register. 1958-1959: An Index to names in the Book Pub- 
lishing Field from the Literary Market Place. New York: R.R. Bowker 
Company. 1958, 212p, $4.00, ; 

Books in Print: An author-title-series index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1958: Edited by Sarah L. Prakken. New York: R. R. Bowker 
Company, 1958. 1798p. $17.50. 

Directory of Current Latin American Periodicals, by Pan American Union. 
Paris: Unesco. 1958, 250p. $3.50, 

Facilities for Education in Rural Areas (XXIst International Conference on 
Public Education, Geneva (1958) Paris: Unesco, 1958, 241p, $2.75. 
‘India: the inside story, past, present and future; a comprehensive appraisal, 

by Frank C. Chookolingo. New York: Exposition Press. 1958, 194p. $4.00, 

Information Service in Libraries, by D.J. Foskett. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son Ltd. 1958, 142p, 13/6 net. 

saecnatienes Bibliography of Economics. Vol, V. Paris: Unesco, 1958, 473p., 
$8.00, 

International Bibliography of Political Science. Vol. 5. Paris: Unesco. 1958, 
296p. $6.00, 

ines Bibliography of Sociology. Vol. VI, Paris: Unesco. 1958, 271p. 

3,00, 

woe Yearbook of Education. Vol. XIX. 1957, Paris: Unesco. 1957. 
497p. $5.00, 

Kerala: A Report to the Nation, by H.D. Malaviya, New Delhi: People’s 
Publishing House (Private) Ltd. 1958, 147p. Rs. 2.25 n.p. ; 

Kerala: Problems and Possibilities, by E.M:S. Namboodiripad. New Delhi. 
Communist Party Publication. 1957, 70p. Re. 1.00, 

Law relating to Foreign Exchange, by Shiavax R. Vakil. Bombay: N. M. 
Tripathi Private Ltd. 1958, 524p, Rs. £0.00. 

Literary Market Place: The Business Directory of American Book Publishing 
1958-59 Edition. New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 1958, 479p, $5.95. 
Man in Search of Immortality, by Charles R. Salit. New York: Philosophical 

Library. 1958, 185p. $3.50," ° 

Preparation and Issuing of the Primary School Curriculum. (XXXIst_ Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education, Geneva 1958) Paris: Unesco. 
1958, 195p. $2.75. 

Prosperity through Peace, edited by R. Dhiman. Ludhiana: Dhiman Press of 
India. 1958, 150p, Rs. 5,00, 

Pustak-vargakaran Kala, by Dwarkaprasad Shastri. (in Hindi). Varanasi: 
Hindi Pracharak Pustakalaya. 1958, 153p. Rs. 5.00. 

Serial Publications of the Soviet Union 1939-1957: A Bibliographic check- 
ee — by Rudolf Smits. Washington: Library of Congress, 1958, 
459p. $2.75. 

Subject Guide to Books in Print: An Index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual 1957: Edited by Herbert B. Anstaett and Sarah L. Prakken. 
New York: R. R. Bowker Company. 1957. $17.50, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 4 
Subject Headings used in the Dictionary Catalogs of The Library of Congress: “Ae 
Edited by Marquerite V. Quattlebaum. 6th edition. Washington: Library 


of Corzress. 1957. 1357p. $9.75. ie 
The Corsican Brothers, by Alexander Dumas. Bombay: Jaico Publishing 


» 
a 


House. 1958, 131p. Rs. 2,00. #IN 
The Heart of India, by Alexander Campbell. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. ex 

1958. 333p. $5.00. nite ; +4, 
The Imposter, by Jean Coctean. Bombay: Jaico Publishing House. 1958. 

6p. Rs. 1.50.n.p. : 4 
The Indian National Bibliography, October-December 1957.: Edited by ts 

B.S. Kesavan. Calcutta: Central Reference Library. 198, 273p. Rs. 15.50. 4 
The People’s Plato, by Henry L. Drake. New York: Philosophical Library. ” 

1958, 633p. $7.50. oan a 
The Talisman, by Sir Walter Scott. Bombay: Jaico Publishing House. 1958, 

320p. Rs. 3.00. 
The Tesisinn of Journalists: A World-wide survey on the training of per- x 

sonnel for the mass India. Paris: Unesco. 1958, 222p. $2.00. _ S 
Ultimate Desires, by Timothy Cooney. New York: Philosophical Library. t 


1958. 100p. $2.75. 
Unesco: Purpose, Progress, Prospectus, by Walter H. C. Laves and Charles 

A. Thomson. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1957. 46p. $7.50. 
Universal Copyright Convention: An analysis and commentary, by Arpad 

Bogch. New York: R.R. Bowker Company in co-operation with The #4 

Copyright Society of the USA. 1958, 279p, $12.00. 


Best ‘Reading 4 





Doctor Zhivago, by Pasternak. Kids Say the Darndest ris 
Things, by Linkletier. 


Fiction General - 

Anatomy of Murder, by Traver Aku-Aku, by Heyerdahl aks 
Angelique, by Golon Baa Baa Black Sheep, by | 
Boyington ' 
Around the World with Auntie Inside Russia Today, by ( 
Mame, by Dennis. Gunther. . . 
I 
Exodus, by Uris. The Affluent Society, by ‘f- 
Galbraith. a 
Lolita, by Nabokov. The Memoirs of Field Mar- u 


shall Montgomery. 
The Rainbow and the Rose, The Proud possessors, by 


by Shute. Saarinen, 
The Ugly Americhn,by Lederer Mistress to an Age, by 
and Burdick. J. Christopher Herold. 
Victorine, by Keyes. Leyte,by Samuel Eliot Moresin. 
Women and Thomas Harrow, Henry Adams: The Middle 
by Marquand. Years, by Ernest Samuels. 
The Best of Everything, by The Odyssey: A modern sti 
Jaffe. sequel,by Nikos Kazantzakis, Prin 
translated by Kunion Friar. Jul 
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Bowker books of exceptional interest 


The Universal Copyright Convention: An Analysis and 
Commentary By Arpad Bogsch, Legal Adviser to the 
U.S.Copyright Office. With an introduction by... ... ... 
Dr. Walter J. Derenberg. 


Dr. Bogsch writes with the competence and authority of one 
who served as legal adviser to UNESCO in the studies for the new code, 
served as secretary to the conference which adopted its text at Geneva 
in 1952, and in the subsequent conferences. Since 1954 he has been 
legel advisor to U.S. Copyright Office. 

In his book, issued in cooperation with the Copyright Society 
of the U.S.A., the new Convention is printed in three languages, each 
section separately analyzed and discussed, together with the three 
Geneva protocols, the official report of the Geneva convention, other 
documentary material and a detailed index. 

The new Universal Copyright Convention now affects our 
relations with 27 countries in all dealings, export or import, in books 
and music, theatre and films, broadcasting and television. 

It is a book of basic importance to everyone having interna- 
tional business in any copyright material and is essential to every 
general reference library. $12.00 net. 


Books in Print: An author-title-series index to the 
Publishers’ Trade List Annual 1958; edited by ... 
Sarah L. Prakken. 


This indispensable reference book is your guide to the in- 
print books of almost 1,000 U.S. publishers—and chances are that it 
will answer nine-tenths of your reference questions. Each author 
entry gives author, title, publisher, price, date of publication, series, 
weather illustrated, edition, binding. Each title entry gives title, 
author, price, publisher, and indicates those books which are biogra- 
phies. If the book you want is available in several editions from several 
publishers, you will see them all listed side by side. 

The new 1958 BOOKS IN PRINT has over 18,000 new books 
added, 14,000 out-of-print books deleted, and some 20,000 prices 
updated, The total in-print titles are over 125,000, $17.50 


N.B. BCWKER publications are being exhibited in the 
Library Section of the 33rd All India Educational 
Conference Exhibition from December 26 to 31, 
1958, at Chandigarh. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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SSAAC ELAS ES SSSAESASAIS I SAAZEEAY 
Printed by Sant Ram Bhatia, at Kapur Art Press, Adda Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur City and published by him from 233, MODEL TOWN, 
Jullundur City (India) 


Editor : Sant Ram Bhatia. 





SPB UINLERNRBVZGENRGERNLRINEBNBw"ZNESES! 
Books of Lasting Valve 


MAN IN SERACH OF IMMORTALITY Charles R. Salit $3.50 
ULTIMATE DESIRES . Timothy Cooney $2.75 
THE PEOPLE’S PLATO Henry L. Drake $7.50 
THE PROCESSION Khalil Gibran $2.75 
LETTERS TO MY GOD Dagobert D.Runes $2.00 
ALPHABETICS AS A SCIENCE Walter C, Durfee $4.75 
THE BOOK OF GOD Baruch Spinoza $3.00 
THE WISDOM OF THE TORAH Dagobert D.Runes $5.00 
THE RADIANT UNIVERSE George W. Hill $4.75 
THE MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS OF LOGIC George Boole $3.75 
THE MEANING OF AMERICANISM Robert N. Beck $4.75 
THE FRENCH FAUST Henri de Saint-Simon Mathurin Dondo $3.75 
THE SERPENT AND THE SATELLITE F. Alfred Morin $4.75 


SHORT DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL 
WORD ORIGINS Harry E. Wedeck $3.75 


DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS , 
, Mario A. Pei & Frank Gaynor $6.00 


DICTIONARY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS — 
ed. John L. Stoutenburgh $6.00 


DICTIONARY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
William E, Harkins $10.00 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SYNONYMS Homer Hogen $6.00 
DICTIONARY OF DIETETICS Rhoda Ellis $6.00 
DICTIONARY OF SPANISH LITERATURE Maxim Newmark $7.00 


N.B. Some of these books are being exhibited in the 
Library Section of the 33rd All India Educational 
Conference Exhibition from December 26 to 31, 
1958 at Chandigarh. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40 Street Dept. A233 New York 16, N.Y. 
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Please Mention INDIAN LIBRARIAN in writing to Advertisers 





